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LJBTTEB  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Office  of  the 

COMMlSSiON  OF  IMMIGKATION  AND  HOUSING  OF 

CALIFORNIA 

UNDERWOOD  BUILDING. 

San  Francisco,  March  28,  1923. 

To  His  Excellency,  Friend  W.  Richardson, 

Governor  of  California,  and  to  the  Legislators. 

Gentlemen  : 

In  compliance  with  Chapter  142  of  the  Statutes  of  California,  1921, 

we  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  on  Housing  Shortage,  a 
proposed  bill  to  assist  working  men  to  acquire  and  build  homeis  with 
the  assistance  of  the  state  and  other  reeommendations. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Simon  J.  Lubin, 

Edward  J.  Hanna, 
Paul  Scharrenbebg, 
J.  H.  McBride, 

Commissiotiers. 


REPORT  OF  CONGESTION  SURVEY 


MADE  BYTHB 

STATE  COMMISSION  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  HOUSING 

November,  1922— January,  1923. 

PURPOSE. 

The  housing  shortage  wliich  gripped  the  whole  workl  during  and 
after  the  war  wag  as  severely  felt  in  the  State  of  California,  in  both  its 
urban  and  niral  sections,  as  in  the  eastern  centers  of  tbe  United  States, 
where  many  palliative  measures  had  been  adopted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—industrial corporations,  housing  associations,  etc.  During 
1919-20  the  crisis  came  for  California,  and  industrial  and  social  bodies 
saw  the  necessity  for  action.  Among  them  the  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration and  Housing  was  attempting  to  determine  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  housing  shortage,  and  to  lend  assistance  in  every  possible  way  to 
municipalities  and  associations  interested  in  constructive  housing  plans. 

An  investigation  was  made  of  conditions  throughout  the  state  by  a 
study  of  building  statistics  and  questionnaires  sent  to  local  civic  and 
social  bodies,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc.,  which  indicated  the  unex- 
pectedly lai^e  proportions  of  the  housing  shortage. 

The  cry  for  more  homes  became  ever  louder  and  more  insistent. 
Every  conceivable  means  of  shelter  was  utilized,  as  congestion  in  the 
cities  and  smaller  towns  became  almost  unbelievable.  The  menace  of 
the  unregulated  community  camp'^  and  "auto  camp,"  as  used  for 
permanent  residences,  sprang  up  and  in  their  train  came  the  numerous 
insanitary  features  almost  inevitable  in  such  settlements — ^the  open 
cesspool,  and  the  privy  vault  with  its  resultant  diseases.  Three  and 
four,  aA(i  often  more,  families  occupied  the  same  house,  which  many 
times  coidd  not  be  called  more  than  a  shack.  The  Commission  was 
continually  called  on  for  help  and  advice. 

A  close  study  of  the  experiences  of  other  countries  and  governments 
convinced  the  Commission  that  private  enterprise  and  municipal  pro- 
jects, while  the  most  logical  agencies  to  handle  the  construction  of 
homes,  were  inadequate  for  the  present  crisis.  Upon  the  basis  of  its 
investigitiom,  a  law  was  drafted  md  introduced  into  the  1921  L^is- 
lature,  providing  for  state  aid  to  home  builders.  The  bill  in  its  original 
form  did^.liot  pass. the  Legislature,  but  a  resolution  was  passed  directing 
tile  Coi]omu8S^  of  Imm%ration  .and  j^using  to  make  a  furtlier  and 
more  specialized  survey,  and  report  as  to  the  ^practicability  of  the 
state's  assisting  workingmen  to  acquire  and  build  homes.  The  report 
as  herewith  submitted  indicates  the  methods  used,  the  results  found, 
and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  these 
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GENERAL  PROGRAM. 

In  oi-dcr  to  (Ictcnniiu'  the  noeessity  of  the  state's  extending  financial 
assistance  to  liome  hivihh'rs,  it  Avas  necessary  to  know  the  general 
housing  conditions  throughout  the  state  and  the  number  of  new  homos 
required.  It  was  at  first  thought  tliat  the  building  reports  of  cities  of 
California  would  show  the  extent  of  new  building,  but  while  these 
reports  have  been  of  assistance  in  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  t^e 
situation,  they  do  not  furnish  accurate  statistical  data  on  which  to  base 
any  conclusions  l)ecause :  no  two  cities  keep  reports  in  the  same  form  or 
detail  and  in  niany  reports  it  is  impossible  to  segregate  the  amounts 
spent  for  the  construction  of  dwellings  from  the  sums  spent  for  garages, 
theaters,  churches,  etc.  Again,  very  few  cities  distinguish  between  new 
and  converted  l)uildings,  and  this  is  of  importance  in  any  survey  of. 
housing  conditions. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  to  secure  an  accurate  knowledge  ot  the 
general  housing  situation  existing  in  California  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  a  house  to  liouse  survey  in  representative  cities  throughout  the 
state,  and  that,  since  the  building  situation  has  been  changing  rapidly 
from'  month  to  montli,  it  would  be  liest,  in  order  to  present  the  latest 
information  to  the  Legislature,  to  delay  making  such  a  survey  as 
long  as  possible.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1922,  the  Commission  s 
inspectors  began  a  survey  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  housing 
shortage  existed  and  does  exist  in  California,  whether  or  not  p^ple 
are  able  to  secure  decent  homes  for  prices  which  they  can  afford  to 
pay  and  whether  ueneral  liousing  conditions  are  satisfactory.  San 
Francisco.  Oakland,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  Hayward, 
Venice,  Watts,  Long  Beach,  and  Fresno  were  chosen  as  the  cities  m 
which  the  survey  was  to  be  made.  The  total  population  of  these  cities 
ciHuprises  45  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  state,  and  their 
living  and  industrial  conditions  represent  very  fairly  conditions  exist- 
ino-  throughout  California.  After  consultation  with  the  building  and 
housing  departments  of  these  cities  a  number  of  representative  blocks  in 
diflFerent  sections  of  each  cit\-  were  selected  for  inspection.  In  desig- 
nating the  sections  of  eacli  city  where  inspections  were  to  be  made  the 
Commission  attemi)ted  to  include  not  only  quarters  wliere  the  worst 
housing  conditions  mav  bo  found,  but  those  sections  inhabited  by  the 
average  skilled  manual  laborer  and  clerical  employe,  earning  from 
$100  to  $180  a  month.  For  instance,  in  San  Francisco,  inspections 
were  made  of  three  square  blocks  in  each  of  the  following  districts : 
Telegraph  Hill,  Bemal  Heights,  Rineon  Hill,  Biehmond  District,  Hayes 
Valley  Latin  Quarter  on  Broadway  near  Columbus  avenue,  and  of  two 
square  blocks  in  the  Mission  District.   Similar  sections  were  chosen  in 

the  other  cities.  .  , , 

Real  estate  offices  were  visited  to  secure  data  on  housing  and  available 
houses  for  rent  or  sale ;  but  these,  like  the  real  estate  classified  advertise- 
ments were  found  more  optimistic  than  reliable.  The  daily  papers 
contain  what  would  appear  to  be  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  houses 
and  rooms  "To  Rent  at  Reasonable  Rents."  Upon  foUowmg  up  these 
advertisements  the  inspectors  found  that  the  majority  of  «ie  hous^ 
and  apartments  advertised  were  costly,  inaccessible,  and  frequently 

Advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  daily  newspapers  havmg  the 
largest  circulation  in  Los  Angeles  and  Fresno,  as  follows : 


—  T  — 

Wanted  to  Bent— Five  or  six  rooms  with  bath.   $25  to  $35  a  month. 

In  Fresno  no  replies  whatsoever  were  received,  althougli  tlie  adver- 
tisement ran  for  .six  days.  In  Los  Angeles  wlnn-e  the  advertisement  ran 
for  the  same  h'nuth  of  time,  (mly  four  replies  were  received.  Upon 
inspection  of  the  lioiises  otfer(Ml,  the  (Commission's  inspectors  found 
them  to  be  insanitary,  in  poor  repair,  with  falling  plaster,  leaking  roofis, 
or  unsafe  porches. 

THE  SURVEY. 

The  Form.  In  .securing  data  for  the  report  the  following  form  was 
used: 

City  Street  No.   Date  

II  _  T  D  No.  of  liooms  No.  of  Apts  ZI_ 

Ueut  I'iiid   Is  occupant  owaer  

Sanitation  and  llepair        ~~ 

Adeq.  Baths   Adeq.  Toirets__ZZZIII  ZZ  Z_ZZ_Z 


SLEEPING  BOOMS 

Adequate   "      Adequate  Occupants 
A  umber         Area         Window  Area  Adults  Under  12 

Untit  sleepins;:  ]>laces   LodgeiB  

Do  windows  open  on  adequate  areas?  ZZZ 

Sickness  duriug  year   Infant  ^_Z_ZZZZZ-_  ~Aduit  Z 

Deaths  during  year   Infant   Adult-  Z.ZZZZ 

If  unoccapied  state  cause  of  possible,  i.e.,  bad  repair,  high  rental,  etc  ZZ! 

()v('i(  lowded   Tenant  wish  Mra  homeZZZZZZZZZ  ZZ  Z  Z" 

liemarks    ~ 


Iiuqiector. 

liatiiigs.  In  arriving  at  the  ratings  "good,"  ''bad,"  ''fair,"  the 
general  standard  of  good  housing  as  set  by  the  state  housing  laws 

was  used. 

Also,  in  determining  adequate  window  areas,  open  spaces,  room  sizes, 
adequate  number  of  toilets,  and  whether  or  not  a  lioiise  be  considered 
overcrowded,  the  provisions  of  the  state  housing  laws  covering  these 
sulijeets  were  used  as  standards. 

The  state  lioiisiiig  law  do?s  not  require  a  bathroom  to  be  installed  in 
every  dwelling,  but  the  necessity  for  jiroper  bathing  facilities  is  so 
widely  recognized  that  the  Commission  felt  justified  in  setting  an  arbi- 
trary standard  for  dwellings  requiring  at  least  one  bathroom  to  a  dwell- 
ing before  the  sanitary  facilities  could  be  considered  adequate. 

The  tenants  of  each  house,  apartment  house,  and  hotel  were  questioned 
as  to  their  desire  to  own  their  own  liomes,  and  the  answers  recorded 
aceordinaly,  together  with  any  explanations  made  as  to  the  reasons  for 
tlie  replies.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  and  the  possibility  of  state  aid 
to  liome  builders  was  explained  to  each  household  visited.  The  responses 
met  with  were  as  shown  in  a  later  portion  of  this  report.  Not  only  were 
most  of  the  people  interested  and  responsive  but  they  showed  a  sur- 
prising readiness  to  take  advantage  of  any  plan  whereby  they  might 
acquire  decent  homes  upon  payment  of  a  small  initial  suin. 

Unfit  sleeping  places  were  determined  under  the  provisions  of  the 
state  housing  laws  prohibiting  sleeping  and  cooking  in  the  same  room, 
cellar  living,  or  sleeping  and  living  in 'damp,  unveatilated,  and  insani- 
tary places. 
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Church  which  has  been  converted  into  a  two-fanaily 

dwelling. 


Rooming  house.    No  baths. 


GENERAL  CONPITIWS  THROUGHaUT  THE  STATE. 

None  of  the  northern  cities  visited  by  the  Coinmission 's  inspectors 
have  the  bad  lioii.sinc:  conditions  to  he  found  in  the  south  where  the 
powtli  of  cities  lias  l)een  more  rapid,  and  where,  as  a  result,  good 
hcjusmg  Jias  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  population 
Yet  even  in  the  nortJi,  along  the  outskirts  of  the  larger  dties  is'' to  be 
found  the  most  threatening  condition  existing  in  California— tile  rapid 
growth  and  spread  of  acres  of  shack  houses,  erected  as  temporary 
sh^ters,  passed  on  from  one  settler  to  another,  constantly  deterioratinc' 
and  constructed  without  the  minimum  regard  for  sanitary  necessities.  °' 

For  example,  a  large  commercial  companv  in  a  northern-  city  adver- 
tises lots  of  land  for  sale  on  smaU  monthly  payments  and  offers  to 
supply  lumber  to  purchasers  without  cost  for  the  constroction  of  houses 
A  number,  of  people  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this  offer,  and 
when  the  houses  constructed  were  visited  by  our  inspector  he  found 
tnem  to  be  flimsy  affairs,  without  adequate  protection  against  rain,  sun 
and  wind.  The  free  lumber  offered  by  the  companv  meant  lumber  onlv 
to  the  amount  of  $oO,  but  this  was  eagerly  accepted  by  people  and  used 
to  build  temporary  lodgings  until  better  accommodations  could  be 
secured.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these  dwelling  had  no 
proper  sanitary  equipment.  — 

This  situation  exists  in  both  the  southern  and  iiortliern  i)aits  of  tlie 
state,  except  that  it  is  worse  in  tlie  south  in  ])rop()i-tion  to  the  ^n-eater 
number  of  tourists  there.  The  i)rohl('in  in  this  phase  is  not  one  of 
providing  homes  for  the  abjectly  poor.  Perhaps  the  majoritv  of  people 
living  m  auto  camps,  m  community  camps,  and  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  have  inc<Hnes  ranging 
from  $100  to  $130  per  month.  Many  of  them  are  tourists  from  the 
north  and  middle  west,  seeking  the  opportunity  for  investing  their  sav- 
ings on  a  smaU  scale,  in  California.  With  them  business  must  come  first 
and  home  afterward.  They  might  be  glad  to  own  a  home  but  have  little 
money  with  which  to  make  the  initial  payment,  and  are  readv  victims 
ot  the  man  who  offers  them  a  shelter  for  a  small  sum  down  and  .small 
monthly  payments,  regardless  of  the  sanitation  and  stability  afforded. 

In  none  of  the  northern  cities  did  inspectors  find  conditions  paral- 
ielmg  in  extent  those  in  Los  Angeles  and  along  the  tract  of  land  owned 
by  a  transportation  company  on  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  In  one  house 
containing  two  small  rooms,  inadequately  lighted  and  ventilated  with- 
out a  bathroom,  and  renting  for  .$40  a  month,  eight  people  were  housed. 
Ihis,  despite  the  untiring  and  efficient  efforts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Hous- 
ing Department  m  the  past  years  in  cleaning  up  bad  hondng  conditions 
in  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  above  mentioned  transportation 
company,  land  is  rented  to  people  for  $5  a  month  and  thev  erect  their 
own  houses— of  lumber,  of  boards  and  canvas,  or  whatever  material 
may  come  most  conveniently  to  hand,  and  which  will  provide  some  sort 
ot  shelter.  Since  the  company  will  rent  land  only  on  monthly  terms 
and  will  not  give  a  lease  for  a  longer  period,  no  one  wants  to  take  the 
risk  ot  making  any  improvements  on  the  property,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  exists  a  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  shack  area.  As  manv 
as  37  tamihes  use  one  toUet,  and  in  the  enture  area  there  are  no  bathtubs 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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Church  which  has  been  converted  into  a  two-family 

dwelling. 


Kuoniing  house.    No  haihs. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE. 

Xoiio  of  llio  norlhd'Ji  citios  visilod  l)v  tho  Coinmissioirs  inspootors 
Imvr  I);ul  lionsini:'  coiiditiiMis  t(»  l»r  found  in  1ho  south  wlxnY'  tlio 
growth  ot"  cities  luis  hmi  inor**  r;i|M(L  ;nid  whore,  ;is  a  rosult,  good 
Jiousing  lias  not  bvow  al»h»  to  keep  pa^o  with  i!io  iiioi'easing  population. 
Yet  even  in  the  north,  along  ihv  outskirts  of  tho  lar<xer  eitios  is  to  be 
found  the  most  threatening  condition  existing  in  California — the  rapid 
growth  and  spread  of  acres  of  shaek  houses,  erected  as  temporary 
shelters,  passod  on  from  one  settlor  to  anotlier,  constantly  deteriorating, 
and  eoiistnictod  witliout  tlie  niinimiiiii  lu^yard  for  sanitary  necessities. 

For  example,  a  large  commercial  company  in  a  northern  city  adver- 
tises lots  of  land  for  sale  on  small  montlil>  payments  and  offers  to 
supply  lumber  to  purchasers  without  cost  for  the  construction  of  houses. 
A  number  of  people  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this  offer,  and 

when  the  houses  constructed  were  visited  by  onr  inspector  he  found 

th(Mn  to  be  fiiiiisy  affairs,  without  ad(M|uato  j>i*ot(*r-tion  against  rain,  son, 
and  wind.  TJio  free  Inmhor  oiforod  l>y  tli*^  company  m(*ant  lnml)er  only 
1o  1h(»  amount  of  .t.")<l,  but  this  was  oagt^rly  accoptod  by  people  and  usod 
to  build  temporaiw  bidgings  until  better  aeeommodations  coubl  be 
secured.  It  is  hardly  necessary'  to  add  that  these  dwelling  had  no 
proper  sanitary  equipment. 

This  situation  (*xists  in  l)olh  tbo  soutliiM*n  and  north(M'n  pai*1s  of  Ihi* 
slatt\  o\c(*]>t  lhal  it  is  worso  in  Iho  siuilh  in  propi»rtion  1o  tho  groalrt* 
numboi-  (»f  tourists  thtu'o.  Tho  i)r(»bh'm  in  this  phas(»  is  n<»t  ono  of 
l)iuviding  homes  for  tlie  abjectly  pour,  Perhaps  the  majority  of  people 
living  in  auto  camps,  in  community  camps,  and  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  have  incomes  ranging 
from  $100  to  $130  per  month.  Many  of  them  are  tourists  from  the 
north  and  middle  west,  seeking  the  opportunity  for  investing  their  sav- 
ings on  a  small  seahv  in  California.  With  tliem  business  must  eomi^  tirst 
and  home  aftorward.  Th<\v  migbt  bo  glad  to  own  a  b(»me  but  havo  little 
nunioy  with  which  to  make  the  initial  |)aymont.  and  ai'e  ready  victims 
of  the  man  who  otfci's  tlnMti  a  sbelttn*  for  a  small  sum  down  and  small 
monthly  payments,  regardless  of  the  sanitation  and  stability  afforded. 

In  none  of  the  northern  cities  did  inspectors  find  conditions  paral- 
leling in  extent  those  in  Los  Angeles  and  along  the  tract  of  land  owned 

by  a  1  raiispoi'tation  com|)any  on  the  Los  Ana'tdes  Harbor.  In  one  house, 
(•<>ntaining  two  small  rooms,  inadc'iuatcly  liuhtfMl  and  ventilate<I,  with- 
out a  bathroom,  and  renting  i'or  .^-lO  a  month,  eight  ]>(H)plo  were  IkmisccI. 
This.  d<\spite  the  untiring  and  efficient  efforts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Hous- 
ing Department  in  the  past  years  in  cleaning  np  bad  housing  conditions 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Tn  tlu^  tract  of  land  owned  l)y  tin*  al)ove  mentioned  transportation 
company,  land  is  rented  to  i)eople  for  a  moidh  and  they  erect  their 
own  houses — of  bunb(U'.  of  l^oards  and  canvas,  or  whatever  material 
may  coiue  most  conveniently  to  hand,  and  which  will  provide  some  sort 
of  shelter.  Since  tlie  company  will  rent  land  only  on  monthly  terms 
and  will  not  give  a  lease  for  a  longer  period,  no  one  wants  to  take  the 
risk  of  making  any  improvements  on  the  proiHM  ty,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  exists  a  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  shack  area.  As  many 
as  o7  families  use  one  toilet,  and  in  the  entire  area  there  are  no  bathtubs. 


Row  of  one-room  houses.    Two  to  seven  people  in  each  house.    All  use 

one  toilet.    No  batlis. 
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A  similar  condition  exists  on  the  opposite  side  of  Harvard  Jioule- 
vard,  where  the  land  is  owned  by  a  real  estate  company  and  rented  on 
about  the  same  terms — $5  a  month  for  the  land.  The  houses  here  are 
all  built  of  wood  and  canvas,  housing  from  five  to  seven  people  apiece. 
The  Los  Angeles  Housing  Department  has  succeeded  in  having  at  least 
one  toilet  installed  for  every  two  families  but  the  insecurity  of  their 
tenure  on  the  land  prevents  anyone  from  attending  to  necessary 
improvements  and  upkeep  on  these  toilt^ts.  A  picture  of  a  privy  toilet 
used  by  a  number  of  families  in  this  section  is  shown  on  page  10. 

In  one  district  in  Los  Angeles  where  rents  range  from  $25  to  $40  a 
month  a  family  of  seven  people  is  living  in  two  rooms  formerly  inhab- 
ited by  a  tubercular  patient  and  four  members  of  this  family  have 
tuberciiilosis. 


Houses  of  wood  and  ca&va& 


In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
inspectors  in  securing  statistics  regarding  sickness  and  death.  In  one 
street  in  Los  Angeles  where  the  inspectors  visited  every  house  for  six 
blocks,  statements  given  by  the  inhabitants  showed  an  entire  lack  of 
illness,  the  children,  according  to  their  parents,  not  even  having  suffered 
with  colds.  A  visit  to  the  public  health  center,  however,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  in  the  six  blocks  visited,  only  four  families  were  free  from 
tuberculosis,  and  one  house  on  the  street  had  four  patients.  This, 
together  with  the  fact,  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  survey,  that 
many  families  had  lived  in  the  houses  occupied  only  a  short  time,  or 
had  only  recently  moved  to  California,  led  the  Commission  to  discard 
all  statistical  data  relative  to  sickness  and  death  as  unreliable. 

No  uniformity  or  consistency  in  rents  could  be  discovered  either  in 
northern  or  southern  California.  Rents  for  three-room  houses  in 
sections  of  Los  Angeles  inhabited  by  the  very  poor,  the  skilled,  and 
unskilled  wage  earners,  varied  m  each  district  from  $7  to  $35  a  month. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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A  similar  condition  exists  on  the  opposite  side  of  1Imi-v;ii(I  IJonI.'- 
vard,  where  tlio  laud  is  owned  hy  a  wiii  esuitc  coiiipfiiiy  mul  itMilcd  on 
about  the  sjiiiie  terms— .^^5  a  iiiontli  for  tlie  land.  The  "houses  here  are 
all  huilt  of  wood  and  canvas,  housinu  from  five  to  seven  i^eople  apiece. 
T\n'  Los  Aniieles  Housinj?  Department  has  succeeded  in  liavinj;  at  least 
one  toilet  installed  for  every  two  families  but  the  insecurity  of  their 
tenure  on  the  land  prevents  anyone  from  attending  to  iieeessarv 
improvements  and  upkeep  on  these  toilets.  A  picture  of  a  priv\  toilet 
used  by  a  number  of  families  in  tliis  section  is  shown  on  pauv  10. 

In  one  district  in  Los  An^^eles  where  ivnts  ranue  from  ^'I')  to  ^M>  a 
month  a  family  of  seven  people  is  livinu-  in  two  rooms  formerlv  inhab- 
ited 1)\  a  tubercular  patient  and  four  members  of  this  familv  have 
tuberculosis. 


Houses  of  wood  and  canvas. 

in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  the  difficulty  experien«H^d  ]>y  the 
inspectors  m  securing  statistics  regarding  sickness  and  death.  In  one 
street  m  Los  Angeles  where  the  inspectors  visited  ever\  house  for  six 
blocks,  statements  given  by  the  inhabitants  showed  an'  entiiv  lack  of 
dlness,  the  children,  aceordinu'  to  llieir  pareiits.  not  even  liavinu'  suffered 
with  colds.  A  visit  to  the  public  health  center,  however,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  m  the  six  l)lo.-ks  visited,  only  four  families  were  free  from 
tuberculosis,  and  one  house  on  th(>  street  had  four  patients.  This 
together  with  the  fact,  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  surveN-  that 
many  families  had  lived  in  the  houses  occupied  onlv  a  short  t'in'ie  oi- 
had  only  recently  moved  to  California,  led  the  f "ommission  i,,  discard 
all  statistical  data  relative  to  sickness  and  deatli  ;is  uniTliable. 

No  uniformity  or  consist.'ucy  in  rents  could  be  discovered  either  in 
northern  or  southern  California,  iienls  for  three-room  houses  iu 
s(>cl  loiis  (.1  Los  An-eles  inhabited  by  the  very  poor,  the  skilled,  and 
unskilled  w  age  earners,  varied  m  each  district  from  $7  to  $35  a  month 
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Rear  yard  condition  in  congested  areu. 


Aaother  rear  yard. 
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In  general,  houses  in  the  Mexican  quarter  of  the  city  rented  for  more 
than  similar  houses  in  other  sections  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Commission's  inspectors  met  with  an  eager  interest  and  when 
their  mission  was  explained  they  found  ready  audiences.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  there  is  a  particular  interest  shown  m  plans  tor 
home  owning.  Tlie  influx  of  visitors  from  the  east,  the  real  estate  men  s 
advertising  and  rosy  promises,  together  with  the  great  natural  weal^ 
spread  out  before  them,  conspire  to  make  this  true.  The  great  difficnl^ 
lies  in  finding  funds  to  finance  the  initial  payments  on  a  house  ht  to 
live  in.   As  has  been  indicated  on  preceding  pages,  many  people  are 


Three  families  in  one  house  of  two  rooms. 

willing  to  construct  tenthouses  and  shacks  as  temporary  abodes  until 
they  can  afford  to  purchase  the  homes  they  desire.  In  itself,  this  might 
not  be  a  bad  thing  if  it  were  not  for  the  evils  to  which  it  so  easily  leads. 
Very  often,  the  money  to  build  the  new  houses  wiU  n<rt  be  forthcoming 
and;  in  the  meantime,  the  family  will  have  become  accustomed  to  intol- 
erable conditions  wliich  grow  steadily  worse  as  the  never  too  well  built 
shack  deteriorates.  The  problem  in  Los  Angeles  and  all  of  southern 
California  is  to  take  care  of  tlu'  people  who  are  steadily  pounng  into 
this  state,  and  to  take  care  of  them  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  continue  the  construction  of  the  hundreds  of  small, 
unfit,  and  insanitary  shacks  which  have  already  appeared  over  large 
areas  of  the  southland,  and  which  are  beginning  to  invade  the  north. 


Rear  yard  condition  in  congested  area. 


Another  rear  yard. 


In  o-eneral,  lionsos  in  the  ^^oxif-an  (juarter  of  the  fity  rented  for  more 
than  similar  honscs  in  olhci-  sections  of  Los  Anjzeles. 

The  Commission's  iiispccK.rs  met  \vitli  an  ea-^er  iiiter<'st  and  when 
their  mission  was  e\i)laiued  they  i'oi.nd  ready  audieiK-es.  Jii  the  sontli- 
ern  part  of  the  state  there  is  a  parlicnhir  interest  shown  ni  plans  ior 
home  ownini?.  The  influx  of  visitors  from  the  east,  the  real  estate  men's 
advertising  and  rosy  promises,  together  with  the  great  natural  wealth 
spread  out  before  ttiem,  conspire  to  make  this  true.  The  great  difficulty 
lies  in  tintlinu  tnnds  to  finance  the  initial  payments  on  a  house  fit  to 
live  in.    As  has  been  indicated  on  preceding  pages,  many  people  are 


Three  families  in  one  liouse  of  two  rooms. 

willing  to  construct  tenthouses  and  sharks  as  temporary  abodes  until 
thev  ckn  afford  to  i)nrchase  the  homes  tliey  desire.  In  itself,  this  might 
not  be  a  bad  thing  if  it  were  not  foi-  the  evils  to  wliieli  it  so  easily  leads. 
Very  often,  the  money  to  l)i!ild  tlie  new  houses  will  not  be  fortliconnng 
and,  in  the  meantime*  the  family  will  have  become  accustomed  to  intol- 
erable conditions  which  grow  steadily  worse  as  the  never  too  well  built 
shack  doterioiates.  The  ]>ro])hmi  in  Los  Angeles  and  all  of  southern 
California  is  to  take  care  of  Ili<'  peoph^  who  are  steadily  pouring  into 
this  state,  and  to  take  care  (if  tlicm  in  sneli  a  manner  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  eontinne  tlie  const rnci ion  of  the  liundreds  (»t  small, 
unfit,  and  insanitary  shacks  which  have  alrcaily  appeared  over  large 
areas  of  the  southland,  and  which  are  beginning  to  invade  the  north. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HOUSINa 

The  subject  of  liousing  can  not  be  too  much  emphasized  in  the  impor- 
tance of  its  relation  to  the  public  health.  It  is  a  source  of  continued 
surprise  to  those  who  understand  the  subject  that  the  home,  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  our  entire  economic,  political,  and  social  structure, 
should  not  receive  more  universal  consideration. 

With  due  respect  to  its  importance,  the  attent  ion  paid  to  conditions 
in  factories  and  other  places  of  work  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  in 
consideration  of  the  relative  time  spent  in  the  home  and  the  factory, 
and  the  fact  that  children  spend  the  most  formative  period  of  their 
lives  in  the  home. 

In  the  survey  just  completed  it  was  found  that  36.2  per  cent  of  the 
population  surveyed  were  children.  It  is  estimated^  that  one-third  of 
them  spend  all  of  their  time  in  and  around  the  house.  The  remaining 
two-thirds  ar^  school  children  who  spend  two-fifths  of  their  time  in  the 
house.  In  each  house  th^re  is  a  housewife  or  housekeeper,  forming  a 
total  of  apprftxiinately  31.99  per  cent  of  the  population  and  spending 
five-sixths  of  her  time  in  the  house.  The  husbands,  or  about  31.99  per 
cent  of  the  population,  spend  at  least  one-third  of  their  time  in  the 
house. 

The  relationship  between  public  welfare  and  good  housing  is  so  close 
and  is  today  so  well  recognized  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  this 
phase  in  detail  here,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  to  do  so  within  the  limits  . 
of  a  report  of  this  nature.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote 

from  some  specialists  in  public  health. 

Dr.  Kay  Lyman  Wilbur  of  Stanford  University  puts  food  and  hous- 
ing as  the  two  first  essentials  to  public  health.' 

""'At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  (1911)  not  only  was  a 
special  ses^on  devoted"to  housing,  but  at  the  meeting  of  that  section 
a  resolution  was  passed  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  '  bad 
housing  conditions  more  directly  and  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
mother  and  infant  than  any  other  classes  in  the  community'  it  was 
resolved,  'That  the  Section  on  Ilousino'  of  the  American  Association  for 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  ^lortality  hereby  recommend  that 
every  means  possible  be  taken  to  enlist  support  for  the  Ilousini,'  Reform 
Movement  as  vital  to  the  purposes  of  this  Association.'  Such  a  resolu- 
tion leaves,  no  doubt  as  to  What  that  body  of  people  thought  in  regard 
to  the  relation  between  housing  and  infant  mortality. 

"There  is  one  disease  which  is  peculiarly  associated  with  housing 
which  calls  for  special  mention,  namely,  tuberculosis.  This  is  especially 
true  as  the  association  formed  to  eradicate  this  disease  was  the  pioneer 
which  cleared  the  way  for  nearly  all  the  later  movements  for  the 
improvement  of  the  public  health,  so  well  brought  out  by  Biggs  and 
Boldniui  in  their  article — 'The  Tuberculosis  Campaign — Its  Influence 
on  the  Methods  of  Public  Health  Work  Generally'  (Ninth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  (1913). 

"The  Sixtli  Annual  Conference  of  the  Britisli  National  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption  and  Other  Forms  of  Tuberculosis 

*Eistiniates  taken  from  the  Rejwrt  of  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute — 1915. 
-'Speech  at  the  L,eague  of  Municipalities — Stanford  University,  1922. 
«iieport  of  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute. 
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(1914)  considered  housing  of  so  much  importance  that  The  House  in 
Relation  to  Tuberculosis'  was  one  of  the  three  topics  considered  durnig 
the  session.  One  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  briefly  the  statements 
of  some  of  the  speakers  at  that  conference:  'I  am  sure  that  everyone 
who  is  interested  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  will  agree^that 
the  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption  could  not 
liave  selected  a  more  useful  and  appropriate  subject  for  discussion  at 
this  conference  than  the  part  wliich  tlie  house  plays  in  the  propagation 
and  maintenance  of  this  disease.'    (Sir  William  Younger,  Bart.)  He 


Rear  shacks.    Tuberculosis  patients  in  each  of  these 
shacks.    One  toilet  for  three  families. 


then  quotes  Dr.  Ditmar,  :\Iedical  Inspector  under  the  Local  Government 
Board  who  in  referrinii  to  the  marked  spread  <.f  consumption  in  the 
island^  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  says:  'The  main  factor  is  the  condition 
of  the  housing.'  He  also  quotes  other  witnesses  as  follows:  ihe  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  housing  conditions,  and  nothing  else' ;  I  think  the  spread 
of  phthisis  is  due  to  the  houses.*' 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HOUSING. 

The  subject  of  housing  can  be  too  miicli  oraphasized  in  tlie  impor- 
tance of  its  relation  to  the  public  health.  It  is  a  source  of  continued 
surprise  to  those  who  understand  the  subject  that  the  home,  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  our  entire  economic,  political,  and  sociid  structure, 
should  uot  receive  more  universal  eoiisideration. 

With  due  respect  to  its  iinpoilauce.  tlie  atteiuion  paid  to  conditions 
in  factories  and  other  ])laees  of  work  is  entirely  out  of  jiroportion  in 
consideration  of  the  relative  time  spent  in  the  liome  and  the  factory, 
and  the  fact  that  children  spend  tlie  most  formative  period  of  their 
lives  in  the  home. 

In  the  survey  just  completed  it  wa.s  found  that  36.2  per  cent  of  the 
l)opulation  surveyed  were  cliildren.  It  is  estimated^  that  one-third  of 
them  spend  all  of  their  time  in  and  around  the  house.  The  remainin<x 
two-thirds  are  school  children  who  s])end  two-lifths  of  their  time  in  the 
house.  In  each  house  there  is  a  housewife  or  housekeeper,  forminu'  a 
total  of  approximately  31.99  per  cent  of  the  i^opulation  and  spending 
five-sixths  of  her  time  in  the  house.  The  husbands,  or  about  31.99  per 
cent  of  the  population,  spend  at  least  one-third  of  their  time  in  the 
house. 

The  relationship  between  public  welfare  and  pood  housinfr  is  so  close 
and  is  today  so  well  recomiized  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  into  this 
phase  in  detail  here,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  to  do  so  within  the  limits 
of  a  report  of  this  nature.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote 
from  some  specialists  in  public  health. 

Dr.  Ra>  L>  nian  Wilbur  of  Stanford  University  puts  food  and  hous- 
ing as  the  two  first  essentials  to  public  health." 

"*At  the  second  aniuud  meeliuu'  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Study  and  J*revention  of  Infant  .Mortality  '1911)  not  only  was  a 
special  session  devoted  to  liousinu'.  l)ut  at  the  ineetini;'  of  that  section 
a  resolution  was  passed  in  which,  after  referrinji"  to  the  fact  that  'bail 
housing  conditions  more  directly  and  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
mother  and  infant  than  any  other  classes  in  the  community'  it  was 
resolved,  'That  the  Section  on  Housing  of  the  American  Association  for 
Study  ami  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  hereby  recommend  that 
evei'.x  means  ])()ssible  be  taken  to  cidist  sup])ort  for  the  Ilousintr  Reform 
]\lovement  as  vital  to  tbe  purposes  of  this  Association.'  Such  a  resolu- 
tion leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  that  l)ody  of  people  thought  in  regard 
to  the  relation  between  housinu  and  infant  mortality. 

**  There  is  one  disease  which  is  peculiarly  associated  with  housing 
which  calls  for  special  mention,  namely,  tuberculosis.  This  is  especially 
true  as  the  association  formed  to  eradicate  this  disease  was  the  pioneer 
which  cleared  the  way  for  nearly  all  the  later  movements  for  the 
impi'oveinent  of  the  public  hi  alth,  so  well  bi'oiiuht  (iUt  by  Bio-rjs  and 
Bolduan  in  Iheii-  article- The  Tuberculosis  Cainpaioii — Its  Intluence 
on  the  Methods  of  Public  Health  AVork  (ieiu  rally'  (Ninth  Ainiual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  (1913). 

"The  Sixth  Annual  ronference  of  the  British  National  Association 
for  tlie  Prevention  of  Consumption  and  Other  Forms  of  Tuberculosis 

i:siimat(S  tal«-n  fri)in  the  RopiTl  i.r  ilic  Ucnry  Thipps  Tiistitule — 1915. 
SptLCh  at  the  League  <>f  MunicuiJuUlie.s — Slanlurd  Uiiiver.sily,  1922. 
lieport  of  the  Henry  I'hipp.s  Institute. 
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considered  housim:'  of  -^o  nnicli  importance  that  'The  House  in 
Relation  to  Tuberculosis"  was  .mc  of  the  three  1o|)ics  considered  durniLi' 
the  session.  One  can  not  do  l>etter  than  to  (piole  briefly  the  statements 
of  some  of  the  speakers  at  that  conference:  '1  am  sure  that  cvcivoth 
who  is  interested  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  will  a^iree  tliat 
Ihe  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  (Consumption  could  not 
hnve  selected  a  mcu-e  useful  and  ai)pn)priate  subject  for  discussion  at 
this  conference  than  th.'  part  which  the  hous.-  ])lays  in  the  proi.agation 
and  maiiitemmce  of  this  di.^ease."    iSir  William  Ycmnger,  Bart.)  He 


Hear  i<lia<-ks.    Tuh'-rtulo.'sis  jiatii'iiis  in  ■  a.  li  ul'  these 
shack.s.    One   toikt   fur   ihnt;  lamilie.s. 


then  quotes  Dr.  Ditmar.  .Medical  Insp.ctoi-  undei-  the  Locfd  (iovernment 
Board,  v.dio,  in  referrinu-  to  the  marked  spread  of  consumption  in  the 
islands  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  says:  'The  main  factor  is  the  coiulitiMu 
of  the  housing.'  He  also  quotes  other  witnesses  as  follows:  'The  prob- 
l(Mn  lies  in  the  housing  conditions,  and  nothing  else';  1  think  the  spread 
of  phthisis  is  (hie  to  the  houses." 
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statistical  Data. 

TABLES. 


General. 

Population  of  inspected  buildings^ 

Total  number  of  adults   6,080 

Total  number  of  children  ,   3,446 

Total  number  of  inspections  made  ,   2,315 

Number  of  hotels  inspected  .  ,   18 

Xuinl)er  of  tenements  inspected  .  .  .   399 

Number  of  dwellings  inspected   1,898 

Total  number  of  homes  (apartments,  dwellings,  hotels)  owned   420 

Total  number  of  homes  rented  «  .'^„«1«.   1,740 

Total  numlier  of  homes  vacant   146 

l*er  cent  of  liomes  owned  .   18.5 

Per  cent  of  homes  rented   75.2 

Per  cent  of  homes  vacant  ^„  6,3 

* 

Ratings  According  to  Ownership. 

Per  cent  of  homes  owned  rated  "Good"*   58^ 

Pet  cent  of  homes  rented  rated  "Good"   29.6 

Per  cent  of  homes  oivncd  rated  "Fair"**.  ,  ^   25JL 

Per  cent  of  liomes  rented  rated  "Fair"  .  ,  .  „  12.5 

Per  cent  of  homes  owned  rated  "Bad"***  .   16.6 

Per  cent  of  homes  rented  rated  "Bad"  :  ,   57.9 

HonriM  Ownacl. 

Per  cent  of  people  who  wish  to  own  honnes—   84 

Per  cent  of  people  who  piefer  to  rent:   0.14 

No  data   .   15!86 

Pot  cent  of  those  wishing  to  own  who  lack  means  for  initial  pdyment-Z-I-IIZ  17.4 

• 

Rentals. 

Total  rent  $30,408.20 

Average  rental  per  house  ^  _$21.85 

Average  rental  per  room  ^  — — III  

Overcrowding. 

Average  number  of  persons  per  home  ^  ^  4^11 

Average  number  of  rooms  per  home   3!99 

Total  number  of  sleeping  rooms  ~  5106 

Ter  cent  of  sleeping  rooms  inadequate  area  1.  II^JZIT  14.5 

Number  of  persons  per  slef'ping  room  "^^IIIIII"^  1.86 

Number  of  rooms  where  three  to  four  people  sleep  ZZIIIIIIIZIZIZI  433 

Number  or  rooms  where  four  or  more  people  sleep  ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ  .283 

.   Total  rooms  where  three  or  more  sleep  Z-Z  716 

Per  cent  of  rooms  where  three  or  four  people  sleep  Z.ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ  8.4 

Per  cent  of  rooms  where  four  or  more  people  sleep  ZI._ZZ     ZZZZ  5  5 

Total  per  cent  of  rooms  where  three  or  more  sleep  ZZ-Z-ZZZZ"_  13.9 

Number  of  homes  having  unfit  sleeping  places  ZZZ  530 

Per  cent  of  families  using  unfit  sleeping  places  ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ  24.4 

Total  per  cent  of  homes  overcrowded  ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ  30.9 


la^J^a^tSg^f^lto^^a'nd'Sr''  '''''''  '""^  Provisions  of  the  state  housing 

with  't^e^Co^v^^onsT/?bi^^^^  condition/ but  which  did  not  comply 

..-"T^  provisions  of  the  state  housing  laws  regulating  sanitation  and  repair. 

«palr.^^d  duSS^i'^itftioT"^  ^^"^        Uu-miury  condition,  out  of 
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Sanitation  and  Repair. 

Total  per  cent  of  homes  rated  "Bad"   1408 

Total  per  cent  of  homes  rated  "Fair"  T'TTTT'lIZZ   KftTO 

Total  per  cent  of  homes  inspet-t.'d  not  up  to  standard  of  state  laws   ^TO 

Total  homes  having  inadequate  baths  

Total  homes  having  inadequate  toilets  

Per  cent  homes  having  inadequate  baths   ■ 

Per  cent  homes  having  inadequate  toUets   ^ 

Average  number  of  persons  per  bath — .   •„ 

Average  number  of  perswiB  per  toilet  "  ^''^ 


Ventilation. 

Number  of  homes  having  inadequate  window  area  

Per  cent  of  homes  having  inadequate  window  area  


DISCUSSION. 

Homes  owned  and  homes  rented.  One  of  the  l)est  arguments  to  be 
advanced  for  home  ownership  is  contained  in  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  from  the  figures  of  the  survey.  Fifty-eight  and  two-tenths  per  cent 
of  the  hdmes  owned  were  found  te.  be  in  good  sanitary  condition  and  to 
be  in  a  state  of  good  n  pair.  while  only  29.6  per  cent  of  rented  hous^ 
were  found  to  be  ixood.  Of  the  owned  homes  16.6  per  cent  were  fou^d 
in  bad  condition,  while  over  three  times  that  number  of  rented  houses— 
57.8  per  cent— were  found  in  bad  condition.  / 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  families  interviewed  84  per  cent  desired 
to  own  their  own  homes,  as  against  0.14  per  cent  who  preferred  to  rent. 
17.4  per  cent  of  that  84  per  cent  wanted  to  own  their  own  homes,  but 
lacked  the  necessary  money  to  make  a  first  payment.  In  most  cases  it 
was  found  that  families  felt  able  to  make  the  monthly  payments  usually 
required.  In  manv  cases  no  information  could  be  secured  beeau^  'of 
unwillingness  to  discuss  the  subject,  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of 
the  housewife,  etc.,  and  these  eases  are  covered  under  the  heading  no 
data  " 

Of  the  entire  number  of  houses  inspected  (exclusive  of  vacancies) 
only  18.5  per  cent  were  owned. 

Rentals.  The  averaure  rental  per  house  was  found  to  be  $21.85  per 
house,  or  $5.95  per  room.  Rents  varied  widely  for  the  same  type  of 
house,  even  for  the  same  type  of  house  located  in  the  same  district. 

Ventilation  and  ovevcrowdim).  The  average  number  of  rooms  per 
house  is  3  99  The  averaue  number  of  persons  per  house  is  4.11.  One 
and  eighty-six  hundredths  persons  were  found  to  each  sleeping  room, 
whieh  at  'first  glance  seems  to  be  far  from  an  overcrowded  condition, 
but  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  in  the  better  districts  often 
from  five  to  eight  bedrooms  were  found  to  two  persons.  Four  hundred 
thirty-three  sleeping  rooms,  or  8.4  per  cent  contained  from  three  to  four 
persons.  Two  hundred  eighty-three  sleeping  rooms,  or  5;5  per  cent  con- 
tained from  four  to  eleven  persons.  Many  instances  of  seven,  eight, 
nine  and  eleven  people  sleeping  in  one  room  were  discovered. 

Five  hundred  thirtv  "unfit"  sleeping  places  were  found  to  be  m 
use  '  *  Unfit ' '  means  places  prohibited  to  be  used  for  sleeping  purposes 
by  the  stste  housing  laws.  (See  page  7  of  this  report.)  Twenty-four 
and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  f  amiUes  visited  had  unfit  pk«es  :fer 
some  or  all  of  their  members  to  sl^. 


Fourteen  and  five-tenths  per  cent  of  the  -sleeping  rooms  not  rated 
nnfit  were  found  to  eont^n  inadequate  iarea  for  the  nnmber  of  ocen- 
pants-^^  square  feet  per  person  is  required  under  the  law. 

Sanitation  and  Repair.  Fifty-nine  and  seventy-nine  hundredths  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  homes  inspected  were  found  to  be  below 
the  minimum  standard  of  tbe  state  law.  Forty-five  and  seveniy-one 
hundredths  per  cent  were  actually  *'bad/^  while  14.08  per  cent  were 
only  '^fair/'  

Forty-eight  and  five-tenths  per  cent  of  the  families  had  no  baths. 

one-tenth  per  cent  had  no,  or  only  inadequate,  toilets. 
Seven  and  fifty-four  hundredths  persons  were  found  to  each  bathtub, 
and  5.73  for  each  toilet.  One  thousand  iifty-three  homes  eontained  no 
baths  and  653  no  toilets. 

Summary.  The  survey  in  general  shows  that  Avhile  there  is  an  appre- 
ciable decrease  in  the  housing  shortage  since  1920,  the  numbers  of  avail- 
able good  homfiB  at  reasonable  prices  are  not  increasing  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  population,  nor  does  municipal  action  seem  adequate  at 
present  to  handle  the  problem.  The  survey  shows  that  approximately 
46  per  cent  of  the  houses  inspected  were  bad. 

Figures  taken  from  the  National  Census,  California  Supplement,  for 
1920  and  the  report  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  on 
Incomes  in  the  United  States,  which  give  the  percentage  of  the  urban 
population  of  California  as  68  per  cent  of  the  total  population;  and 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  population  whose  income  is  over  $2,000  a  year 
as  15  per  eent,  were  used  in  computing  the  number  of  homes  now 
needed  in  the  state. 

The  survey  covered  only  the  urban  population  and  of  the  urban  pop- 
ulation only  that  portion  was  represented  wliose  incomes  were  $2,000 
a  year  or  less,  or  about  58  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  California 
were  represented  in  the  survey.  TTsing  4.11  persons  as  the  average  to 
a  family  (see  table  on  page  18  of  this  report)  we  have  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 483,500  families,  of  whom,  on  the  basis  of  figures  given  in  this 
survey,  46  per  cent  are  living  in  bad  houses  which  should  be  replaced, 
meaning  a  total  of  about  227,000  new  homes  needed  in  the  state. 

The  survey  further  shows  that  about  14  per  eent  of  the  homes 
inspected  were  rated  fair,  and  using  the  same  method  outlined  in  the 
above  paragraph  we  would  have  a  total  of  70,000  homes  in  the  state 
that  should  be  remodeled  to  conform  to  the  minimum  standards  of  good 
housing. 

The  above  estimate  is  very  conservative  since  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  housing  conditions  in  cities  of  less  thui  2500  popidation, 
in  many  of  which  bad  housing  conditions  exist  and  the  majority  of 
which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  housing  laws. 

The  exact  numerical  shortage  is  not  ascertainable  except  by  the  most 
minute  and  detailed  survey.  We  have  not  sufficient  facilities  for  making 
such  a  survey  aad  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  report 
tiiat  we  arrive  at  exact  statistics.  The  statistics  gathered,  however, 
show  with  absolute  certdnty  that  there  is  a  shortage  of,  and  a  demand 
for,  homes  consistent  with  the  incomes  and  standards  of  &e .  people 
demanding  them. 

In  general  the  survey  shows  the  great  majority  of  the  people  to  be. 
fairly  well  housed,  but  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  people  of 
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moderate  income  who  are  inadequately  housed ;  many  of  the  unskilled 
manual  wage  earners  are  intolerably  housed,  and  this  condition,  if  not 
corrected  will  not  be  confined  to  its  original  source.  Disease  and  crime 
are  complements  of  bad  housing,  and  if  10  per  cent  of  the  people  of  a 
city  are  housed  in  indecent,  insanitary  surroundings,  the  resulting  sicir- 
ness  and  evil  will  not  be  confined  to  the  10  per  cent  so  housed,  but  will 
spread  inevitably  until  the  entire  community  is  affected. 

Senate  Bill  No.  53,  prepared  by  the  Commission,  which  extends  state 
aid  to  home  builders,  will  not  reach  the  latter  classes,  who  are  earning 
precarious  daily  wages  and  whose  families  are  so  large  as  to  make  saving 
practicaUy  impossible.  It  is  not  intended  to  do  so  for  the  majority  of 
these  people  would  not  continue  making  the  payments  necessary  to 
retain  their  hemes,  nor  would  they  be  in  a  position  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  insurance  and  unprovements  on  the  property.  This  class 
constitutes  an  increasing  maiace  and  swne  solution  of  their  problem 

must  be  reached.  , .  , 

This  bill  aims  to  assist  the  man  of  small  income  to  buy  his  home, 
making  the  initial  payment  small,  and  permitting  hiui  to  make  payments 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  These  wage  earners,  fortunately  in  the 
majority,  who  have  saved  a  little  money  and  who  are  thrifty  and  willing 
to  work  hard  if  they  see  an  opportunity  of  ownins-  tlieir  homes,  should 
be  aided  and  the  Commission  believes  that  the  bill  providing  for  a  5  per 
eent  payment  on  a  house  will  reach  this  cla^  of  workers. 

These  are  the  jieople  who  constituted  the  very  flower  of  our  oitizeniy 
during  the  formative  period  of  the  nation's  growth.  There  were  no 
tenements  then— crowding  and  elbowing  each  other  and  shutting  out 

the  light  of  day.  ,      ,  i  ;i 

The  houses  that  were  built  then  were  simple  but  they  were  planned 
along  generous  lines  and  built  of  enduring  and  honest  materials. 
Eoonomic  conditions  were  such  that  people  of  moderate  incomes  could 
he  adequately  housed  and  this  was  one  of  the  great  contributing  causes 
to  their  general  progress  and  development. 

The  same  general  group  are  not  now  adequately  housed.  Economic 
conditions  have  so  changed  that  they  can  not  be  better  housed  untess 
some  financial  arrangements  are  made  whereby  a  long  term  loan  at  a 
low;  rate  of  interest  can  be  offered.  It  is  not  possible  at  the  present 
time  for  private  enterprise  to  offer  such  an  arrangement. 

Something  must  be  done,  for  unless  the  housing  conditions  of  our 
people  of  moderate  income  are  improved- there  will  be  no  improvement 
in  our  civilization.  Nothing  so  closely  touches  the  individual  or  the 
race  as  its  type  of  shelter— nothing  has  so  forceful  an  infl.uenoe  on  the 
individual  as  his  immediate  surroundings,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
of  the  young  individual.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  housing  regu- 
lation and  reform  is  fast  coming  to  have  a  place  in  government  policies 
and  programs.  So  long  as  we  need  houses  to  make  our  workers  pro- 
ductive, using  the  state's  credit  to  finance  tiiese  houses  means  adding 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state. 

The  Commission  considered  the  legislation  of  New  York  state  which 
permitted  investments  by  insurance  companies  in  tenement  houses  and 
dwellings,  under  certain  restrictions,  as  a  great  aid  in  relieving  the 
shortage  and  therefore  prepared  amendments  to  the  laws  of  our  state 
to  accomplish  the  same  result.  The  amendments  are  introduced  as 
Assmbly  Bills  numbered  248  imd  252. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  COMMISSION  OF 

IMMIGRATION  AND  HOUSING  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

(Note — The  publications  marked  *  are  out  of  print,  but  are  on  file  in  the  Com- 
mission library,  214  Underwood  Building,  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  various  libraries 
throus^ut  the  State.  The  others  are  tm  free  distribution  and  may  be  had  at  any 
oOice  of  the  Commistion.) 

1.  *Report  on  Unemployment  to  His  Excellent, 

Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson  1914 

2.  ♦Advisoi.\  Pau.tphlet  to  Employers,  Setting  Forth  State 

Requirements  as  to  Labor  Camp  Sanitation  1915 

a.  ♦First  Annual  Report  of  Commission,  January  2,  1915  1915 

4.  ^Report  on  Relief  of  Destitute  Unemployed,  1914-1915,  to  His 

Excellency,  Governor  Hiram  W.  Jcrfmson   1915 

5.  ^Advisory  Pamphlet  on  Camp  ^anitati<m  and  Housii^ 

(See  No.  3D  below)  -  1915 

0.    A.  B.  C.  of  Housing  1015 

7.  *Plan  for  a  Housing  Survey   1910 

8.  Second  Annual  Report  of  Commission,  January  2,  1916  lOKi 

0.    Immigrant  Education  Leaflets,  1.  2,  3  and  4  191G 

10.  *The  Home  Teacher :  The  Act,  with  Working  Plan  and 

Forty  Lessons  in  English  1!)1(J 

11.  *I)iscussion  of  Methods  for  Teaching  English  11)17 

12.  ♦Report  on  Experiment  Made  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  Summer  of  11)17 

for  the  Americanization  of  Foreign-born  Women  ,  1017 

13-  *The  Spirit  of  the  Nation,  as  p]xpressed  in  Song  and  the 

Words  of  Famous  Americans  :  .  1918 

14.  Our  Soldiers  and  the  English  Language  1918 

15.  Report  on  Fresno's  Immigration  Problem—  —  1918 

1&  *A  Oommonity  Sorvey  Made  in  Los  Angeles  City  — ~  1918 

17.  ♦Primer  for  Foreign-speaking  Women:  Parts  1  and  2   1918 

18.  *8tate  Housing  Manual :  The  Three  California  Housing  Laws,  annotated..  1011) 

19.  *Americanization,  the  California  Program   1919 

20.  ♦Americanization,  Suggested  Lines  for  Speakers  and  Workers  — —  1919 

21.  Suggestions  for  Speakers  (revised  and  extended)  .  ^  1919 

22.  *Manual  for  Home  Teachers  .  1910 

23.  ♦Heroes  of  Freedom,  first  edition  (See  No.  31  below)  .  1919 

24.  ♦Annual  Keport  of  the  (V)mmission.  January  2.  1919  1919 

25.  Keport  on  Large  Landholdings  in  Southern  California  1919 

26.  Rules  for  Labor  (\unps  1919 

27.  Same,  Japanese  Text  1919 

28.  Same,  Spanish  Text  1919 

29.  ^Advisory  Pamphlet  on  Camp  Sanitation  and  Housing  (revised)  1910 

90.   A  Siii^gested  Pr<^n»m  for  Americanization ;  reprinted  by  permission 

of  the  General  Federation  of  Wcmien's  Clnba   1910 

31.  Heroes  €i  Freedoms  second  edition  (revised)   1920 

32.  Bnlletin  of  Inforroati<m  tm  Immigrants-    1920 

33-    Same,  Italian  Text   1^ 

34.  *Same,  Spanish  Text  1920 

35.  Americanization:  California's  Answer   1920 

36.  Immij?ration  and  Housing  Bulletin  for  September   1920 

37.  Immigration  and  Housing  Bulletin  for  November   1920 

38.  Annual  Keport  of  the  Commission,  January  2,  1921   1921 

39.  Advisory  I'amphlet  on  Camp  Sanitation  and  Housing  (revised)   1921 

40.  *State  Housing  Manual:  The  Three  California  Housing  F^ws,  annotated-  1922 

41.  Bulletin  of  Information  for  Immigrants-^Spanish  Text  1922 

42.  Bulletin  of  Information  for  InMuigrants — Russian  Text  1922 
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